Our last night on Broadway was a fitting climax to the
whole amazing nine months. The two front rows of the
orchestra seats were taken by the columnists, critics, and
celebrities of the theatre. In fact, hardly anyone who was
in the house that night was seeing the Revue for the first time.
The majority of those in the audience knew our songs and
sketches almost as well as we did, and their laughter and
applause were not for the song or the sketch, but a personal
and affectionate tribute to the actors. Bea's banjo voice and
her famous index finger, which, as one reviewer put it,
''was as elegant and uplifted as ever," were cheered as
enthusiastically as if both were new to Broadway.

In one of Bea's numbers it was her custom to jump off
the stage in fleeing from an Apache lover, and regain it
again only after scrambling across the auditorium between
the knees of those seated in the front row and the orchestra
*nrit. At each performance Bea would drop unexpectedly
into some man's lap. On closing night the lap she selected
was Alexander Woollcott's very commodious one. We
thojight she would never get back on to the stage that night.

People were always telling us how surprised they were
to find that the two women stars in the same show were good
friends even to the point of living together. When we
went into the Selwyn Theatre, we found ourselves in
adjoining dressing rooms, both of them small and stuffy.
We asked to have the door removed between the two rooms.
This allowed us to use one to dress in and the other for our
visitors. It seemed to us a perfectly intelligent and not at all
unusual way of arranging things, but we soon found that
people were amazed by it, especially the manager of the
show which was scheduled to follow us at that theatre.

"Listen," he said, "the two dames in our show haven't
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